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ernor strongly advised against accepting the Lecompton constitution.
Bloody civil war alone would result, for there was an oath-bound organi-
zation determined to kill any man who tried to take office under this
constitution. Denver recommended that Congress pass an enabling
act (much after the Douglas plan) and thus provide for a new start.
Then a Democratic party could be organized, just as Walker had hoped,
composed of those opposed to the extremists of both types, and the
state saved for the Democracy.
Buchanan lacked the intelligence to heed this sound advice. He had
promised southern leaders to support Lecompton, and he feared the
effects if he changed his mind. He needed their support for his foreign
policy and his legislative program.12 He had carefully measured his
forces. He needed 118 votes, and he was sure of 102. Even if most of
the hostile bloc held out, he thought he had other resources. Fourteen
Americans were from the South and, on a close vote, might be counted
upon to support their sectional interests. Also the President was confi-
dent that his authority and his patronage could eventually bring over
several of the less determined antis when he cracked the whip. So he
wrote a message to Congress, which he first showed to Alexander H.
Stephens, submitting the Lecompton constitution as the will of the
people of Kansas regularly approved at a legal election. Under the terms
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, he recommended that Kansas be admitted
to the Union.13
Ill
It was 3:30 in the afternoon of February 2 when this message reached
Congress. Both sides had their plans laid. An administration poll of the
House had indicated that it would be impossible to pass Stephens's usual
motion to refer the message to the territorial committee, which was
"safe"; and so the Buchanan side planned to divide the northern Demo-
crats by having Hughes of Indiana move reference to a select committee
without instructions to investigate, to which committee the Speaker
would appoint the "right" men. The foes of Lecompton planned that
their man Harris, of Illinois, should move a select committee with
powers to investigate. Buchanan knew that such a move would mean